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local authorities insisted on annexing the lunatics' pen- 
sions in return for their maintenance, and left the wives 
and children destitute. 

" Better for the women and little ones if their bread- 
winner had died," said the secretary of the Patriotic 
Fund ; " then at least, their families would have had 
his pension." 

Well, what is being done for the 17,808 "medically 
unfit"? This is the national provision : If the men are 
totally incapacitated — paralyzed, for instance, or shot 
through the lungs — they get 2s. 6d. a day. That is fairly 
good, and not to be grumbled at, perhaps. 

But the others ? They get a smaller pension — falling 
sometimes as low as 6d. a day — in proportion to the 
severity of their disablement. But it is not pretended 
that this sum is going to keep these " miserables " and 
their wives and families. The real burden is shifted on 
to voluntary agencies like Lloyd's Patriotic Fund. These 
agencies try to get the men started in civil life. But 
what employers in these days of fierce competition and 
Employers' Liability Acts are going to take the lame, the 
halt and the blind into their service? 

Naturally, the chances of these soldiers are "pretty 
small," as the secretary of the Patriotic Fund phrased it. 
Epileptics, men with diseased hearts, victims of gun- 
shot wounds — nobody wants such employees. So the 
fund helps them with money. It can only give a maxi- 
mum of £20 apiece. Nothing else can be expected out 
of resources which amounted originally to but £127,000, 
and are now reduced to some £57,000. 

After that? Nobody knows. The men and their 
families are submerged — and lost. 

Of the 17,8U8 soldiers discharged as medically unfit, 
the Patriotic Fund has had applications for help from 
14,000. But it could only assist some 6,500 of these. 
As for the remainder — well, we are past our Mafeking 
days, and busy with other things. Please not to distract 
the national attention. 

The moral of all this is startling, and it is inevitable 
from the inhuman business of war. But who will heed it ? 
— Herald of Peace. 



Preparation for Murder. 

In one of his recent productions Tolstoy writes as 
follows : 

" Kings and emperors are surprised and horrified when 
one of themselves is murdered, and yet the whole of their 
activity consists in managing murder and preparing for 
murder. The keeping up, the teaching and exercising 
of armies, with which kings and emperors are always so 
much occupied, and of which they are the organizers, 
what is it but preparation for murder? 

" The masses are so hypnotized that, though they see 
what is continually going on around them, they do not 
understand what it means. They see the unceasing care 
kings, emperors and presidents bestow on disciplined 
armies, see the parades, reviews and manreuvres they 
hold, and of which they boast to one another, and the 
people eagerly crowd to see how their own brothers, 
dressed up in bright colored, glittering clothes, are turned 
into machines to sound of drums and trumpets, and who, 
obedient to the shouting of one man, all make the same 



movements; and they do not understand the meaning 
of it all. 

" Yet the meaning of such drilling is very clear and 
simple. It is preparing for murder. It means the stupe- 
fying of men in order to convert them into instruments 
for murdering. 

"And it is just kings and emperors and presidents 
who do it, and organize it, and pride themselves on it. 
And it is the same people, whose special employment is 
murder-organizing, who have made murder their profes- 
sion, who dress in military uniforms, carry weapons 
(swords at their side), who are horror-struck and in- 
dignant when one of themselves is killed. 

" W hat must indeed be going on in the head of some 
William of Germany when any silly or horrid thing he 
may say is always met with an enthusiastic ' Hoch ! ' 
and commented on as if it were something very im- 
portant by the press of the whole world ? He says that 
soldiers should be prepared to kill their own fathers in 
obedience to his command. The answer is ' Hurrah ! ' 
He says the Gospel must be introduced with a fist of 
iron ; ' Hurrah ! ' He says that the army must not take 
any prisoners in China, but kill all, and he is not placed 
in a lunatic asylum, but they cry ' Hurrah ! ' and set sail 
for China to execute his orders." 



My Dreams. 

BY PEEDEBIC PASSY. 

Translated from the Correspondance Gromier, Paris. 

I dream of liberty, civil, political and economic. By 
this I mean the full development of individual activity, 
and equality of rights in the different domains of intel- 
ligence, of industry and of commerce. 

I dream of peace, in the interior of each state, social 
peace, through mutual respect and mutual goodwill, 
under the common guaranty of a law which shall be just, 
impartial and the same for all. 

I dream of peace beyond the limits of the state, inter- 
national peace, through the abandonment of the aggres- 
sions of hate, of jealous prejudices, of animosities and 
feelings of revenge, sprung from former iniquities and 
pregnant with evils for the future. 

I dream of the progressive reduction of the monstrous 
armaments which now rob labor, wealth, even poverty 
itself, of the greatest part of that which belongs to them, 
which take the workmen from their shops, the savants 
from their laboratories and their researches, the cultivators 
from the fields, the sons from their families, and impose 
hourly upon the populations already weakened and pros- 
trated the dread of coming disasters of which they may 
become at the same time the victims and the instruments. 

I dream that there will be among the different parts 
of the great body of humanity, between the North and 
the South, between the East and the West, between the 
continents bound together by the oceans which seem 
made to separate them forever, a free and perpetual ex- 
change of ideas, of products, of services, of benefits, 
which shall transform this world, hitherto so bent upon 
mutual destruction, into a single workshop, a single 
market, a single family. 

O ye peoples who pretend to be free, ye peoples of the 
great Republic of France and of the great Republic of 
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the United States, ye peoples of all countries and of all 
names — when will you comprehend the truth of those 
words which were one day addressed to the great engi- 
neer, Cyrus W. Field, by the great democrat, John Bright : 

" A country may have democratic institutions, its 
government may be republican and founded on a large 
suffrage, and yet men may have there no liberty in that 
which really constitutes life and prosperity. If the labor 
of man is not free, if exchanges are not free, man is not 
free. Whether the law which imposes these restrictions 
be the work of a republican power or of an aristocratic 
power, it is equally pernicious and ought to be condemned 
and opposed by all those who love liberty and know in 
what it consists." 

Fellow-citizens of all countries, to whom these words 
of mine and this appeal are addressed, answer me by 
laboring in your own land, as I am trying io do in mine, 
for economic emancipation, for the reduction of tariffs, 
for the recognition of the natural right to buy and sell, 
which is only one of the forms of the imprescriptible 
right to labor and to live, and by the development of the 
exchange of products, which is necessarily an exchange 
of ideas, relations and services, help to multiply and to 
make closer the bonds of friendship which, as the great 
saint, John Chrysostom, said more than fifteen centuries 
ago, ought to unite forever around the common table of 
the Father all the members of the human family. 



Argentina's Arbitration Treaties. 

Though the treaties of arbitration and reduction of 
armaments between the Argentine Republic and Chile 
have been thoroughly presented heretofore in our col- 
umns, yet the following comment on them by the New 
York Tribune sets forth their character and value so 
admirably that we are glad to reproduce it for the benefit 
of our readers : 

Argentina is getting right down to the root of the 
matter of international arbitration. While other nations 
have been talking about permanent and general arbitra- 
tion treaties, and have been standing around and look- 
ing at the tribunal at The Hague, that progressive South 
American state has been actually doing the thing. That 
is to say, she has concluded with two of her neighbors, 
Chile and Paraguay, hard and fast general arbitration 
treaties, good for the next ten years at least, in terms 
calculated to make other nations rub their eyes with 
amazement. 

i These treaties, it is first to be noticed, provide for the 
arbitration of all questions " which do not affect the pro- 
visions of the constitution of either country." There is 
not a word of the vague generalities about questions 
"involving the integrity or honor of the country" — a 
fine enough phrase, but one sufficiently elastic to cover 
any conceivable question which a country might be re- 
luctant to submit to arbitration. These South Ameri- 
cans may not be such sticklers for "honor" as some 
others, or they may be ; but they evidently are not 
afraid to intrust their honor or integrity to the judgment 
of a tribunal of their peers. So they bind themselves, 
absolutely and unequivocally, to submit to arbitration all 
questions, no matter what they involve, so long as they 



do not affect the provisions of their constitutions — the 
latter, of course, a proper and essential proviso. 

Again, these treaties present the novel feature of what 
we may call a decree nisi prius. The judgment of the 
tribunal is not to go into effect at once, but at the end 
of a stated period, unless in the meantime something 
shall turn up to put a different aspect upon it. In the 
latter case, if new evidence be found, or former testi- 
mony be impeached, the case may on appeal be reopened 
before the same tribunal and the verdict reconsidered. 
But if no such appeal be made within the stipulated 
time, the decree becomes absolute and final. It is to be 
observed, too, that the treaties explicitly declare that 
compliance with the decree i3 intrusted to the honor of 
the nations concerned. — New York Tribune. 



Weeding. 

BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 

Death went weeding, weeding, 

His sickle over his shoulder; 
The weak, the old, the over-bold, 

Grew weaker, wanner, colder. 
He weeded them out of the garden, 

The frail folk racked with pain, 
The sick, and the old, and the over-bold, — 

And let the strong remain. 

Now Death goes weeding, weeding, — 

The sword the tool he uses! 
He gathers the fair, the debonair, 

The young, — and the old refuses. 
He gathers out of the garden 

The young and the strong and the gay, 
He flings them far to the ditch of war, — 

And the others he bids " Stay!" 

So here in the ravaged garden 

And out in the cornfield yonder, 
The weak remain — lonely, in pain, — 

And work, and brood, and ponder 
How Death digs out of the garden 

The strong, and the brave, and the gay, 
The flower of the years, — with blood and tears, — 

And flings them as weeds away. 
Mystic, Conn. — The Independent. 
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